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TRANSPORTATION IN THE YUKON TERRITORY 


The earliest transportation routes of the Yukon Territory 
were those provided by Yukon River and its tributaries. In the wake 
of the Klondike gold rush construction of the White Pass and Yukqn 
Railway was completed in 1900, and this 110-mile, narrow-gauge 
rei’ way frem Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse continues to link the 
territory with ocean shipping, which moves through the Inside 
Passage off Alaska and the coast of mainland British Columbia. Until 
recent years the White Pass and Yukon "oute operated steamers along 
the: Yukon and Stewart Rivers to serve the communities along their 
courses. 

Before the Second World War the only roads in the Yukon 
were those to be found in settlements and about mining properties. 
The complete dependence of most of the territory upon water 
transportation was to be lessened first by the wartime construction 
of the Northwest Highwey System,: built as a defence measure in the 
conflict with Japan. Of this system the most important element is 
the Alaska Highway, which was completed in 1943 and which, in 
its 1523-mile course from railhead at Dawson Creek, British Golumbia, 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, runs for 536 miles in the Yukon from Watson 
Lake tarougn Whitehorse and thence to the Alaska boundary. If this 
highway had red built for economic reasons it might have follawed 
a different route, but it has nevertheless played an important 


economic role, not least in the stimlus it has given to the exploration 


“ of the mineral wealth in the areas along it. It is maintained by 


Reed. Ww n,45 the Department of National Defence-and-is-open to traffic throughout 
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the year. The Northwest Highway wanes also includes the Yukon portion, 

@5 miles in length, offthe Haines Cutoff, which traverses the 117 miles from 
the port of Ha ines} “Alaska; “to“Haines Junction’on the 4laska Highway west 
of Whitehorse. This highway is open to traffic only in the summer, 

as its costly winter maintenance is not justified by its economic 
importance, 

Transportation by water not only confined the mineral 

development of the Yukon to areas adjacent to the river routes, but it 

also had disadvantages which went far to cancel out its inherent cheapness. 
Because the navigation season on the Yukon River system is at most five 
months long, dependence on water connections involved the storage of large 
inventories, many of them requiring to be heated, and the costly 
stockpiling of mine products. Moreover, it became apparent after the war 
that this traditional mode of serving the central Yukon could not handle 
, the. substantially increased traffic that the territory's mining | 
development had created unless heavy capital expenditure were made on 

new equipment. It was for these reasons that the federal government 
;constructed, at a cost of $4,454,000, the 247-mile highway which since 
1950 has run from Mayo, the site of the Yukon's most important mining 
enterprise, toa junction with the 4laske Highway near Whitehorse. ieee 
the merits bhis highway posseses is that of being short enough, in 

6 open can with the original water route, to offset the advantage that 

the latter enjoyed in its lower costs-per_mile of freight carriage. It 
has done much to encourage the expansion that the Mayo mining district 

has lately undergone. The opening in 1954 of a branch highway from Stewart 
‘River Crossing has given the city of Dawson similar connections with the 
- south. -In. consequence of this highway building the water routes have 


-been superseded as arteries of commerce, 
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The improvements which the past decade and more have 
brought in the Yukon's transportation facilities heave a further 
importance. Because the territory is dotted with few lakes, the 
prospector dependent upon transportation by air does not enjoy 
the advantages which the myriad lakes of the Precambrian Shield 
offer his counterpart in the Northwest Territories and elsewhere 
in Caneda. Instead, the sweep of his activities is governed mich 
more by the presence or absence of highway facilities. This is 
so even when he uses helicopters, because their limited range 
requires that stores of gasoline be set down in many places. The 
role that highways can play in the encouragement of mining 
exploration is given striking illustration in the developments 


currently centering about the Alaska Highway, 
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